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It was now Hobbes's turn. In 1656, sore pressed as
he was on another side, he published his c Questions con-
cerning Liberty, Necessity and Chance,' * beginning
with a review of the occasion and points of the contro-
versy, clearing himself from the personal charges, and
then, as he reprinted the whole of BramhalFs book (first
statement, his own reply and the rejoinder), animadvert-
ing in language sharp as a razor upon every separate
paragraph. His enemies having by this time begun to
fall upon him, he seemed, as being never more sure of
himself than upon the question of the Will, to write
with all the vigour he could command, in order to
warn off assailants. " I have been publicly injured," he
exclaims as a last word, "by many of whom I took
no notice, supposing that that humour would spend
itself; but, seeing it last and grow higher in this
writing I now answer, I thought - it necessary at last
to make of some of them, and first of this bishop, an
example."

The rest, though it is somewhat to anticipate, may
here be told. Bramliall, in 1658, not only returned
to the charge with very long-winded ' Castigations of
Hobbes's Animadversions/ but made good his threat
against the monstrum horrendnm in a bulky Appendix,
entitled cThe Catching of Leviathan the Great Whale.'
To the ' Castigations' Hobbes never paid any attention.
The charges of atheism, blasphemy and impiety filling the
non-political part of the Appendix, which he declares he
never heard of till ten years later, he did then rebut in
his most cutting style, though his answers, like other of
his writings at that period, did not see the light till after
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